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THE CONGRESSES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AT ST. LOUIS. 

In connection with the World's Fair a congress has been held 
the purpose of which seems to have been to set a monument to civ- 
ilization in the shape of a series of resumes of the history and present 
standpoint of the arts and sciences, by competent speakers, and so 
a number of foreign and American professors as well as other 
authorities in their respective branches were invited to meet at St. 
Louis. The responsible managers of the congresses were Simon 
Newcomb of Washington, Albion W. Small of the University of 
Chicago, and Hugo Muensterberg of Harvard University. 

During the session of the Congress much criticism could be 
heard, part of which may be regarded as justified, and part of it 
pointed out conditions which must be attributed to unfavorable cir- 
cumstances beyond the power of adjustment. 

The best resume of the several sessions that has come to our 
knowledge appeared in The Daily Picayune of New Orleans, and is 
written by Professor W. B. Smith of Tulane University who at- 
tended a great number of the lectures in person and being many- 
sighted himself is specially capable of delineating a correct and 
vivid picture, from which we propose to quote some of the most in- 
teresting passages. 

Professor Smith having first dwelt on the unevenness in 
achievement as well as in ability, continues : 

"A more serious criticism would seem to be that there zvas 
rather overmuch retrospection and circumspection. Not a few of 
the addresses sounded very like annual reports to stockholders in 
some steel trust or tobacco combine. They told of the past history 
and present condition of their subjects in a more or less perfunctory 
fashion, but avoided suggesting new methods or new points of view. 
There was much looking backwards and some looking around, but 
very little looking forward. Perhaps this also was to be expected in 
addresses made to order on assigned themes wherein there was 
small room for freedom and spontaneity. Creative thought is not 
kept anywhere on tap ; it comes unasked, unbidden." 
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The writer has attended congresses at Chicago, Paris, and St. 
Louis, not to mention others, and has come to the conclusion that 
it is very bad policy for the managing committee to dictate to 
speakers the subject which they should discuss. If they want good 
lectures they must allow the speaker the choice of his subject, other- 
wise the result will be as Professor Smith calls it, "cut and dried 
and made to order." Further allowance ought to be made for free 
discussion, for free discussion and divergency of opinion give life 
to scientific as well as other discourses. 

After all, the main purpose of international meetings, aside 
from the publication of the reports in which the speeches are to be 
entombed as in a great monument, is the personal contact and the ex- 
change of thought among all those many people who live in different 
parts of the globe and know each other by reputation. They have 
thus a chance to see each other face to face, and this purpose of the 
St. Louis congress has no doubt to some extent been fulfilled, though 
not completely, for there were several among the delegates who 
sought one another in vain. The mission of the congress would 
have been better fulfilled had their headquarters been more com- 
fortable so as to form a centre where people could rest and see each 
other. The audience halls were too much scattered over the grounds 
and there were a number of men who having come from great dis- 
tances had hoped to meet their colleagues, yet were unable to find 
some of those that were present. It is to be hoped that the manag- 
ing committee of future congresses will provide for ample opportun- 
ities for personal contact and mutual acquaintance. 

In an attempt at recapitulating the most significant speeches, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to do justice to all ; but we will 
follow Professor Smith's report, who has done his best to seek out 
those sessions in which popular interest would naturally centre. He 
says of the meetings of September 21st: 

"The principal focus of interest was Hall 2, where in the af- 
ternoon the Darwinian hypothesis came up for discussion. The 
leader was the renowned Hugo De Vries, of Amsterdam. This 
savant, whose name now spans the largest angle in the field of bio- 
logic speculation, has for years fixed the attention of both continents 
by his Mutation Theorie, the most far-reaching contribution to the 
general subject since The Origin of Species. At many points the 
Dutchman antagonizes the Englishman most sharply. He discredits 
largely the efficiency of natural selection, claiming that it is a mere 
seine, catching the big, letting the small go to death, and not a di- 
rective force of nature. But did Darwin really think of it as more? 
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He still further minimized the significance of the struggle for exist- 
ence. In a word he rejected the Darwinian causes of variation and 
species origination as quite inadequate to the task imposed upon 
them. 

"But he is very far from questioning for a moment the general 
doctrine of descent with modification. This counts everywhere, and 
especially with DeVries, as certain and almost axiomatic. However, 
those modifications have not been minute, often insensible, varia- 
tions, gradually accumulated through generations; they have been 
considerable, sudden and permanent mutations, completely estab- 
lishing a new variety, and even a new species, in one or two genera- 
tions. De Vries bases his doctrine on a long series of careful ex- 
periments and wide-extended observation, especially on plants, which 
fall remarkably in line with the now famous researches of Mendel. 

"The Amsterdamer was immediately followed by Professor 
Whitman, of Chicago, who forcibly contested the validity of his ex- 
plantations, and maintained that there was a wide margin of obser- 
vational fact uncomprehended by the thought of De Vries and Ei- 
mer, no less than by that of Darwin. 

"Other speakers took part in the discussion, and the general in- 
terest was aroused to the highest pitch. 

"It was made vividly and publicly evident what has for some 
years been an open secret, that the whole question, not of the fact, 
but of the manner and agency of modification in descent, had en- 
tered upon an entirely new and most important stage of its history. 

"In the adjoining hall the greatest living philosopher of re- 
ligion, Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin, discussed in a lucid and 
masterly manner the relations of religion and especilly Christianity, 
to the surrounding forms of human knowledge. Professor Pfleider- 
er is in every way a most notable man, but especially remarkable for 
the freshness, fluidity and receptivity of his intellect, maintained in 
all of its youthful vigor and enthusiasm to his present advanced 
period of life. How steadily his thought had pressed onward and 
still presses onward is manifest to the reader of his works for the 
past generation. His very latest work, Das Christusbild, shows him 
still the same unwearied mountain-climber. His address today was 
delivered in English. It does not lend itself readily to recapitula- 
tion, even with the manuscript before me. Enough that he has no 
fears for the essential element in Christianity and no hesitation in 
making the largest concessions to the widespread illumination of 
science around the whole intellectual horizon. To many these con- 
cessions might be disturbing, but not in the least to the Berlin theolo- 
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gian, whose motto seems to be ever tested, ever grounded. Profes- 
sor Pfleiderer is an altogether amiable and charming personality, no 
less at home in the salon than on the platform. 

There was another theologian of interest whom Professor 
Smith describes as follows : 

"Conspicuous among these, indeed conspicuous among all the 
speeches of this occasion, was that of Professor Adolf Harnack, of 
Berlin, on 'The Relations of Ecclesiastical to Universal History.' 
Professor Harnack is the illustrious author of the History of Dogma, 
and of other works innumerable of historical research. Recently 
his Essence of Christianity has gone through edition after edition, 
and has agitated the Fatherland like the Babel und Bibel of De- 
litszch in manner and measure scarcely comprehensible to an Amer- 
ican. Professor Harnack is an exceedingly stimulating and inspir- 
ing teacher, and his indirect influence on theology through his en- 
thusiastic students, some of whom are pushing his methods to con- 
sequences that may surprise him, is even greater than his direct. 
He is a notable personality. Of very moderate proportions, with a 
student's face, slightly florid, a mustache reddish and inconspicuous, 
he is remarkable for his iron-gray hair brushed back straight from 
his brow and bristling like a field of wheat bent under a strong wind. 
His eyes have a dreamy, almost weary, and far-away look, and he 
seems paying little heed either to speeches or to conversation. But 
when he himself begins to speak his face lights up with a pleasant, 
even jovial, expression, his brow seems to broaden and the veins be- 
come distent as with thought. He is distinctly an orator of the 
American type. At once he lays aside all formality, disowns notes 
entirely, speaks in an earnest conversational tone, rivals a French- 
man in gesticulation, leans on the desk behind him, crossing his legs 
inartistically in front, dashes the gathering dew from his brow and 
spices his discourse with frequent jests, witticisms and anecdotes. 
We are tempted to minuter description, but let this suffice. 

"He began by apologizing for speaking in German, on the 
ground that he loved the English language too much to hurt it. He 
proceeded to dispose of the notion so popular in certain circles that 
church history dealt with a peculiar train of events and in a peculiar 
way — this he did in a half-critical, half-facetious fashion. There 
was no diagnostic mark to distinguish the ecclesiastical from the 
profane. All history was of a piece. He hurried on to elaborate 
this idea by showing how ecclesiastic history was woven out of the 
same threads, political, religious, philosophic, scientific, economic, 
that make up all history in all lands. There was no exoteric and eso- 
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teric history. His plea for the unity of history was replete with il- 
lustrations drawn from a wide range of critical knowledge." 

Professor Smith continues: "This splendid orator was follow- 
ed by Professor Jean Reville, of Paris, in a lecture on the 'Progress 
of Ecclesiastic History.' This well known savant read in excellent 
English piquant with occasional Gallicisms. He discussed the rise 
and development of the notion and methods of church history, gave 
critical appreciations of some principal historians, especially of Baur, 
whose disciple he seems still to be, and closed with a sketch of the 
demands and ideals of the present day." 

Many more men were present whom it was a pleasure to meet 
and to hear discourse on their various specialties. We mention 
among them: W. T. Harris, the Commissioner of Education, of 
Washington ; Yves Delage, the famous French physiologist ; Profes- 
sor Hertwig, a leading embryologist and the new rector of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; Ettore Pais, a famous Italian savant; Richard 
Muther, the art historian; Alfred Guerard of the Sorbonne, Paris; 
Professor Mary W. Calkins, of Wellesley College; Brander Mat- 
thews ; Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University ; D. A. W. 
Jackson, the Zendavesta scholar of Columbia University of New 
York ; Charles Lanmann, Professor of Sanscrit and Pali at Harvard, 
etc. 

The chemical section was especially strong, as may be seen from 
the presence of Sir William Ramsay, J. H. Vant' Hoft, and Profes- 
sor Liebreich. 

p. c. 



PAUL REE. OBITUARY. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL GENIUS AND A SYMPATHETIC CHARACTER. 

Paul Ree, the son of a wealthy owner of feudal estate, was born on 
November 21, 1850, in Pomerania; and received his early education at the 
Schwerin Gymnasium. In 1869 he studied jurisprudence at the University 
of Leipsic. 

The natural bend of his mind, however, and his previous acquaintance 
with the moral philosophy of Schopenhauer, induced him to abandon his 
legal studies and devote himself to philosophy, for which his contemplative 
nature and analytical intellect eminently qualified him. He pursued his 
studies at various universities; and in 1875 published anonymously his first 
book, entitled, Psychologische Beobachtungen with the motto "L'homme est 
l'animal mediant par excellence." 



